LYLY AND SIDNEY

might think of it, whether they agreed with Webbe's
eulogy of its fit phrases, pithy sentences, gallant tropes,
flowing speech and plain sense, or with William Warner's
"to runne on the letter, we runne from the matter: and
being over prodigal in similes we become lesse profitable
in sentences, and more prolixious to sense'*, and however
rival  authors  might  snip   (and  even  those  who  aped
snipped) it is certain that gentlemen and gentlewomen
were charmed, as well with the manner as the matter of
this piquant, ridiculous entertainment, -which Mezieres
calls "le plus singulier melange qui se puisse imaginer,
celui d'une certaine severite puritaine dans la pensee et
d'une coquetterie extreme dans 1'expression".    Pretty the
mixture was, but scarcely singular; puritan moralizing
had never lacked from English mediaeval and Renaissance
writers, and the style was but carrying an established
manner  a  step  further.    Indeed,   to  hear  Lyly  called
"primus artifex verborum" must have been galling for
the other careful and exquisite artificers of words who had
preceded him; and particularly so for Mr George Pettie,
with his Petite Pallace of Pleasure, published two years
before Euphues, whose style Lyly had aped with a fidelity
which, if practised today, would scarcely pass even our
drowsy and oblivious critics, all too little wont as they are
to take notice of stylistic plagiarisms.

Much ink has been spilt over the vexed question of the
various sources and ancestries of Euphuism; some con-
fusion perhaps has been caused by insufficient distinction
between manner and matter. Haifa century of arguing,
for instance, about whether Lyly modelled himself on
North's and Berners' translations of Guevara's ponderous
(and desperately dull) treatise on monarchy and Marcus
Aurelius, can surely be summed up by saying that he
apparently cribbed some of its topics, its moralizing dis-
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